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Highlights 



Summer sessions liave been a part- of American higher education 
since the fii*st nonnal school summer session in 1839. By 1960, sum- 
mer sessions had progressed in size, in purpose, and in number to 
become an integral part, of higher education. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The 6 -week term was the most fr3quent pattern of organization, 
followed by 8-week and 5-week sessions. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Although single-term summer sessions were prevalent regionally 
(680 of the 1,369 institutions), the two-term pattern was more fre- 
quent in the Southeast and Southwest. 

+ + + 

Financing remained an outstanding problem. Although a large 
majority of colleges and universities included summer session expend- 
itures as a part, of their 12-month fiscal budget, nearly one-half of 
the institutions also reported that the summer session had to be self- 
sustaining. 

+ + + 

The summer session director was usually a person regularly em- 
ployed full time by the institution, but only a portion of his time was 
allotted to summer session administration. 

+ ♦ + 

The registration of more than 1 student in 5 for graduate work in- 
dicated a growth and strength of advanced study programs in the 
summer session. 

J + + 

There was a preponderance of men (54.8 percent) enrolled in 
degree programs in summer sessions of I960. 
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Foreword 

T 'HIS SURVEY of summer sessions of 1960 in institutions of higher education 
provides information of nationwide and regional scope on a subject of imme- 
diate concern to the higher education community. Many college and university 
administrators are evaluating the expanded summer session as a possible means of 
increasing service at a rate greater than that at which facilities can be expanded. 

This is the final report of the findings of the survey questionnaire, Summer 
Session Programs i960: A Comprehensive Survey of Policies and Procedures in 
Summer Sessions of Institutions of Higher Education . Three preliminary reports 
have already been published: 

Travel Programs Sponsored by Institutions of Higher Education in Summer 
Sessions , i960 . OE-54028. 

Regular -Y ear Scholarship Programs of Institutions of Higher Education Ap- 
plicable for Summer Session Study , I960 . OE-55033. 

Summer Session Offerings in Institutions of Higher Education: 1960 , A Di- 
rectory. OE-56009. 

Because this is the first comprehensive study of summer sessions to be con- 
ducted and reported on a nationwide scale, it should be of unusual value to mem- 
bers of boards of trustees, presidents, deans, and directors of summer sessions, 
faculty members, and others who are interested in the expansion and improvement 
of opportunities for higher education. 

Although it is impossible to make individual acknowledgment to the many 
persons in the institutions of higher education and in the U.S. Office of Education 
who assisted in providing information for this report, the authors wish to express 
their appreciation to all whose generous and interested cooperation made its com- 
pletion possible. They are particularly grateful, to the following members of the 
Advisory Committee who served as critic readers of the manuscript and made 
numerous helpful suggestions and comments: Dr. J. Howard Kramer, X^resident, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Dr. J. R. Little, [Dean, Sum- 
mer Session, University of Colorado; Dr. Hugh McFadden, Director of Summer 
School, University of Wyoming; Dr. Peter S. Mousolite, United States Office of 
Education Regional Representative for Higher Education ; Dr. Elmer T. Peterson, 
then Dean of Summer Sessions, State University of Iowa; Dr. John E. Phay, As- 
sistant Provost for the Summer Session, University of Mississippi; Dr. Ralph E. 
Pickett, Associate Dean, School of Education, and Director of Summer Sessions, 
New York University ; Dr. Harold O. Ried, Director of Summer Session, University 
of New Mexico; and Dr. Loran G. Townsend, Director of Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. In addition, Brother Leo V. Ryan, Ph. D., Director of Con- 
tinuing Education and Summer Sessions, Marquette University, was subsequently 
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added and served as a critic reader, as did Dr. Harry H. Davis, Provost of the 
State University of Iowa and temporarily Director of its Summer Sessions. 



Ralph C. M. Flynt, 

Associate Commissioner for 
Educational Research and Development 

R. Orin Cornet t, 

Acting Assistant Commissioner and- 
Director of the Division of Higher Education 
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Chapter I 

Introduction 



pOR WELL OVER A CENTURY, summer 
sessions have been making a major and grow- 
ing contribution to American culture. Annually 
from June to August or September, more than 
two- thirds of American colleges and universities 
hold such sessions, utilizing billions of dollars 
worth of facilities which would otherwise lie idle, 
equipping hundreds of thousands of teachers for 
more effective service to their communities, en- 
abling even more hundreds of thousands of under- 
graduate students to hasten the completion of 
their educational programs, and offering graduate 
students opportunity to pursue advanced degree 
work in many academic areas. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the social value of summer sessions 
is immeasurable. 

This report provides information about summer 
sessions of institutions of higher education in the 
United States based on the policies and proced- 
ures characteristic of the sessions of 1960. It is 
hoped that such data will assist those persons 
vno are responsible for program planning in 
institutions of higher education: 

1. To determine ways and means of making sum- 
mer session programs more effective ; 

2. To determine needs for new programs, or the 
modification or expansion of existing ones ; 

3. To attain an understanding of the relationship 
of the summer session to other facets of higher 
education programing; 

4. To increase and improve year-round programs 
of higher education and determine the possibility of 
their expansion to a larger number of colleges and 
universities as a means of accommodating the in- 
creasing number of students who during the next 
decade will be applying for admission at all levels of 
higher education. 

Summer session, as defined in this report, in- 
cludes all programs offered and primarily spon- 
sored by an institution of higher education during 
the summer months. The summer session is fre- 
quently divided into two or more terms. The 
“main term” as represented in this study was se- 
tt 




lected from the data furnished as the term most 
representative. Factors such as enrollment, num- 
ber of credit hours, and number of faculty mem- 
bers were all determinants in the designation of 
the main terms; however, the final choice was 
arbitrary and was made solely for the purpose of 
arriving os nearly as possible at an unduplicated 
count of the number of students enrolled in the 
summer sessions in 1960. 

Although some of the information for this re- 
port came from secondary materials, it was pri- 
marily obtained from a printed questionnaire 
developed in collaboration with college and uni- 
versity administrators who had held major 
responsibilities for summer session programs. 

The questionnaire was distributed to the presi- 
dents of 2,046 institutions of higher education, re- 
questing data pertaining to their summer session 
programs in 1960. The source of the mailing list 
was the Education Directory , 1959-60 , Part 3. 
Higher Education. In some instances, branches 
or junior colleges of institutions which were being 
operated in a different geographical location from 
the main campus were counted as separate insti- 
tutions; therefore, the total number of institutions 
represented in this report (2,046) is greater than 
the total number (2,011) shown in the Education 
Directory. 

There were 1,968 questionnaires returned, rep- 
resenting a 96.2 percent response. Table 1 shows 
the responses and the number of institutions with 
and those without summer sessions, by region. 

To give orientation and perspective to the prac- 
tices which are bein * used today by institutions of 
higher education ir conducting summer sessions, 
a brief history of summer sessions in the United 
States is included in chapter II. It may be that 
certain present practices are the consequences of 
outmoded techniques and, therefore, should be dis- 
carded or modified. Therefore an understanding 
of the origins of the summer session programs 
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will stimulate an increased ability to criticize them 
constructively and contribute to their future ef- 
fectiveness. Chapter III includes information on 
cnrricnlnnis, length of terms, purposes of pro- 
grams, and future plans of 1900 summer sessions. 
Chapter IV contains information pertaining to 
the financing of summer sessions in 1900; chapters 
V and VI give data about the administration and 
faculty. Chapter VII presents information per- 
taining to students and programs; and chapter 
VI II summarizes the findings of the survey and 
includes recommendations for further study. 

There are several recurring themes in the text. 
One is the constant increase of summer sessions in 
size, in types of services offered, and in varieties 
of clients enrolled. Another, also looking to the 
past, is the success of summer sessions in dimin- 
ishing or eliminating the authentic bases for the 
criticisms which have been leveled against them 
in the past. The third, looking to the future, is 
an analysis of the extent and way in which sum- 
mer sessions have approached or achieved equality 
with regular sessions in their institutions in inte- 
grated, year-round programs of education. The 



pending flood of enrollments in institutions of 
higher education may well make this the most sig- 
nificant point in the survey. 

Table 1. — Institutional response to questionnaire, 
“Summer Session Programs, 1960: A Compre- 

hensive Survey of Policies and Procedures in Sum- 
mer Sessions of Institutions of Higher Education,” 
by region. Aggregate United States, 1 1960 



Number of institutions 



Region 


Receiv- 
ing ques- 
tion- 
naires 


Having 
a sum- 
mer 
session 


Not 

having a 
summer 
session 


Not 

respond- 

ing 


Aggregate United 
States 


8,046 


1, 369 


599 


78 


New England 


174 


97 


69 


8 


Midcast 


407 


243 


133 


31 


Great Lakes 


341 


230 


104 


7 


Plains 


249 


161 


83 


5 


Southeast 


440 


318 


110 


12 


Southwest 


149 


1x8 


28 


3 


Rocky Mountains 


53 


35 


16 


2 


Far West 


217 


157 


52 


8 


Alaska, Hawaii, and out- 
lying parts 


16 


10 


4 


2 



1 The 50 States, the District of Columbia, and all outlying parts, 



Chapter II 



History and Development of Summer Sessions 



'"THE SUMMER SESSIONS of institutions of 
higher education of the United States in 1000 
were widely varied both in organizational struc- 
ture and in relation to the regular-year sessions 
conducted by the institutions. Although all sub- 
ject fields were included in the many programs, 
those of some institutions appeared to have been 
limited in botli scope and deptli when compared 
with the offerings in their regular-year sessions. 

A majority of the summer sessions in 1060 
emerged as additions to the regular-year sessions. 
This characteristic — and others — probably had 
historical origins; therefore it is important to 
trace the evolution of summer sessions in their 
slow and painful, but steady, progress toward 
equality with regular sessions. 

This account is necessarily sketchy and brief, 
with gups of omission and areas of doubt; for 
there has been little research on the subject, and 
available materials are scattered in coverage and 
lean in facts. Although this account is rather 
negative in tone, it must be remembered that there 
were always some sessions which meticulously 
maintained quality and standards, where the en- 
suing criticisms would not find application. The 
purpose of writers of earlier days was often to re- 
form the poor summer sessions, not to praise the 
good. By a kind of Gresham’s Law, exposure of 
the inferior tended to taint the reputations of all. 
This study does not propose to revive this distor- 
tion, hut to point out that in the 10th century and 
the early part of the 20th century there were some 
good summer sessions and some bad ones, had by 
the standards of that day as well as this. 

Origins and Early Development 

Summer sessions have been a part of American 
higher education at least since July 3, 1830, when 
the State Normal School at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, opened with three students in attendance. 1 
Summer study arose from the coincidence of 

o 



several factors. A long summer vacation, simul- 
taneous at all levels of education and geared to 
an agricultural economy where children must 
work on their parents’ farms during the summer, 
and the deficient preparation of elementary and 
secondary school teachers made summer training 
programs inevitable. Other causes included the 
desire to make greater use of college facilities, sup- 
plement the incomes of underpaid college teachers, 
accelerate the progress of undergraduate (and 
later, graduate) education, and offer adult edu- 
cation programs at a convenient season. In 
periods of growing college enrollments, summer 
sessions would increase the capacity of building 
and teaching facilities without drastic and expen- 
sive expansion. 2 

The contemporary summer school did not 
emerge until late in the 19th century, but its ante- 
cedents and germinal institutions preceded it by a 
numfcer of decades. One of the most important 
of these was the teachers institute, which first ap- 
peared in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1839. 3 Seven 
other States soon followed this example, and 32 

1 Harvard Graduate School of Education. Harvard Documents 
In the History of Education. I. The Journals of Gyrus Peirce and 
Mary Swift, The First State Normal School in America, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1926, p. 3-51. 

Historic accounts used in the following section include: George 
Peabody College for Teachers Contributions to Education, No. 3; 
Cornelius D. Judd, The Summer School as au Agency for the 
Training of Teachers in the United States, Nashville, Tenn., 1921. 
p. 0-29: James C. Egbert, University Summer Schools, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin 1922, No. 3, Washington : U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, ]>. 3-4 ; Watson Dickerninn, The Historic 
Development of Summer Sessions in Higher Institutions in the 
United States, Ciiicago, 1948, p. 1-9 ; John Steeklein and others. 
The Summer Session: Its Role in the University of Minnesota 
program, Minneapolis, Minn.. 1958, p. 1-12 (henceforth cited as 
Steeklein) : Howard S. Miller, The University of Wisconsin: 
Summer Sessions 1885-1960, Madison, Wis„ p. 1-3. 

3 James H. Smart, Teachers' Institutes, Circulars of the Bureau 
of Education, 1885, No. 2. Washington : U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1885, p. 5-8 ; Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the Year 1886-87 , Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1888. p. 402-3. 

3 Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1886-87, p. 402-3; William C. Ruedlger, Agencies for the Im- 
provement of Teachers in Service, U.S. Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin 3, 1911. Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1911, p. 10. 
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by 1885, led by Tennessee with 454 institutes. 
This rapid multiplication eloquently bespeaks the 
need for training of American teachers of that 
day. 4 

The number and variety of these institutes 
makes generalization a treacherous business. 
However, it can be ventured that they were short, 
2 weeks or less in duration, were generally in Mie 
summer months, and were poorly supported finan- 
cially. Their diverse programs centered around 
four purposes: (1) to increase subject-matter 
knowledge; (2) to inculcate better methods of pre- 
sentation ; (3) to regenerate teacher morale; and 
(4) to entertain. In many of them, the day was 
organized into subject hours coinciding with those 
in the local elementary or secondary schools. The 
institute lecturer imparted the same materials 
which the assembled teachers would presumably 
later transmit to their own students, spicing the 
monologue with clever tips on presentation. The 
level of such instruction needs no comment. 5 

The institute was useful in the day when un- 
trained teachers regarded their work as a stop-gap 
pending marriage, a political career, or the pur- 
suit of legal or medical study. Almost any pro- 
gram would benefit them. When increased 
training requirements produced a corps of career 
teachers, the institutes ceased to instruct their 
clients and began to bore them. Their inherent 
faults stood forth starkly, and criticism mounted. 6 

These attacks led to the evolution of the sum- 
mer normals, which were superior to the institutes 
in that they were longer, usually 6 weeks or more, 
offered organized courses rather than scattered 
lectures, and granted degree and certification 
credits. It was a natural and final step for these 
summer terms to be officially adopted by the State 
normal schools whose faculties and facilities they 
had frequently used from the outset. 7 



4 Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1885-86, Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1887. 
p. 309 ; Ruediger, op. cit., p. 10. 

8 Judd, op. cit., p. 25. Some critical descriptions of institute 
programs are given in Smart, op. cit., pp, 19-22, 20-33, 71-200, 
and in Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1867-68 , 
Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1808, p. 055-50. 

a The institute was criticized for being too short and superficial 
and often financed at the expense of the student. It did not meet 
the need for courses and credits demanded for certification and 
promotion. Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Year 189^-95, Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1890, p. 1483 ; Homer H. Seerley, “Practical Value of the Insti- 
tute System," Educational Review , November 1908, p. 350-57, 
359 ; Ruediger, op. cit., p. 30-32 ; Steclilein, op. cit., p. 8. 



Although the institute and the normal were 
probably the most significant precursors of the 
modern summer sessions, private summer sessions 
of several varieties were also important, The 
earliest of these was the private, single- subject 
school, initially in science. Biology and geology 
professors found that summer offered opportunity 
for field instruction in areas too remote to be 
reached during the college session. Louis Agassiz 
of the Harvard faculty took geology students to 
the Great Lakes area for summer field work as 
early as 1848. This first example of instruction 
for persons other than teachers came nearly a 
decade after the Massachusetts State Normal 
School’s initial session for teachers in 1839. It is 
significant to note that Harvard had no connection 
with this tour and was not to present official sum- 
mer courses of instruction until 1871 which, in 
turn, preceded the establishment of its graduate 
department by a year. 

Agassiz again illustrated the extra-institutional 
status of early summer study in 1873 when John 
Anderson, a wealthy tobacco merchant of New 
York, offered his island of Penikese at the mouth 
of Buzzard’s Bay and an endowment of $50,000 
to assist Agassiz in financing a summer seashore 
laboratory where teachers could spend their vaca- 
tions in the study of nature. This famous Ander- 
son School, with Agassiz as its director and Burt 
G. Wilder of Cornell University, Arnold Guyot 
of Princeton University, and Alpheus S. Packard 
of Brown University as his assistants, opened in 
July 1873, with an enrollment of 28 men and 16 
women. Imitation followed its success in such 
institutions as the Concord Summer School of 
Philosophy and Literature, Professor Sauveur’s 
pioneer Summer School of Languages, the School 
of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute, and the National Summer 
School of Methods at Glens Falls, New York, to 

7 Summer normals appeared about 187R. Judd notes, p. 27, that 
94 of the 200 summer normals held in 1917 were on State normal 
school campuses. See also Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the Year 1898-99 , Washington : U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1900, II, p, 1842 ; “The Summer Normals," The Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, I, No. 1, October 1907, p. 27-31 ; 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ending 
June SO, 1911, Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1914, I, p. 545 ; Ruediger, op. cit., p. 44-50 ; Stecklein, op. cit., 
p. S-9. 
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